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PECULIARITIES OF THE UPPER HOUSE. 


THERE has been of late much discussion, into 
which we do not enter, about the political pre- 
rogatives of the Peers—whether their branch of 
the legislature should be ended, mended, or 
blended. But non-partisan readers may find 
amusement, if not also instruction, in a recital 
of some of the points in which the usages of 
the Upper House curiously differ from those of 
the popular representative Chamber. In the 
House of Commons it is only after a member 
has caught the Speaker’s eye, and been duly 
called upon from the Chair, that he may speak ; 
and even then, his speech must be addressed to 
the presiding authority. Such a course would 
be considered most irregular in the House of 
Lords. There, every member taking part in 
debate must address himself generally to ‘your 
lordships.’ If two or three competing members 
rise at the same moment, the Lord Chancellor, 
who presides, has no power to decide which 
shall be first heard. Their rival claims are 


settled either by mutual courtesy or by the 
intervention of some other Peer, usually one of | 


the leaders, who indicates to whom precedence 
should be given. In the House of Commons, 
the Speaker—an impartial and neutral 
sonage—neither votes nor shares in debate, 
and only speaks when deciding some point of 
order. 

The Lord Chancellor has no such restrictions 
imposed upon him, for he votes, and often takes 
a prominent part in controversial discussions. 
When he desires to speak, he steps aside from 
his accustomed place. The explanation of this 
is that the so-called woolsack, upon which the 
Lord Chancellor sits, is considered as not 
strictly within the House. It has happened 
more than once that a statesman who was not 
at the time a member of the House of Lords 
has been called in to preside over its deliber- 
ations. Mr Brougham sat on the woolsack as 
Speaker of the House of Lords in November 
1830, when, although he was Lord Chancellor, 


his patent of creation as a Peer had not yet 
been made out. 

When the Speaker and the Commons are 
summoned to attend in the Upper House for 
the Queen’s Speech at the opening or close of a 
session, or to hear the royal assent given to 
certain Bills—an assent always signified in old 
Norman-French—the message from the Upper 
House is conveyed by the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod. At the approach of that function- 
ary, escorted by police and other officers, the 
doors of the House of Commons are carefully 
shut and locked. The stately messenger taps 
three times at the door with the end of his 
black rod. Thereupon, the portals are opened 
wide to receive him. He enters, bowing, an- 
nounces his business, and then either retires 
backwards, bowing the while, or is accompanied 
in state by the Speaker, with mace-bearer and 
other attendants, to the bar of the House of 
Lords. In all this ceremony, there must be a 
punctilious observance of the dignity of each 
side. 

Any infringement of the respect due from 
one House to the other is quickly noted and 
resented. Such a case occurred in March 1880. 
On the Speaker’s return from the Upper House, 
one member of the House of Commons, Sir 
George Bowyer, called attention to the use by 
the Yeoman Usher in his summons of the 
peremptory word ‘required’ instead of ‘ desired. 
The Speaker replied that the customary word 
was ‘desired,’ but that he apprehended that 
‘required’ was only another form of the same 
expression, With this conciliatory suggestion, 
the subject was allowed to drop. 

The mutual jealousy of the two Houses has 
not always been so easily overcome. In our 
own days, each assembly provides accommoda- 
tion for visitors from the other House; but 
about the middle of the last century, their 
relations became so strained that these visiting 
terms were suspended. Members of one House 
were not permitted to enter any part of the 
other legislative Chamber ; and this system of 


| 
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mutual exclusion continued to be enforced in | every day’s absence.” If a similar system of 
a spirit of vindictive retaliation for several years. graduated taxation for lordly absentees were 


When S 


ker Denison was giving evidence in| now in force, it would yield a considerable 


1869 before a Committee on House of Commons revenue. When thus strict with the rank and 


witnesses, he referred to this traditional jealousy | file, the Peers were not less exactin 
Burke’s_ bitter, reference to their highest dignitaries. 
been kept three 3d of February 1721, upon Lord Chancellor 


of the two Houses, recalling 
complaint in 1772 that he had 


with 
n the 


hours waiting at the door of the House of, Macclesfield not coming punctually to the 
Lords with a Bill sent up from the Commons. House, and when he came excusing himself 


Upon that occasion 


the Commons were so that he had been summoned to attend His 


indignant at this treatment of one of their | Majesty at St James’s, the Lords declared that 
number, that shortly afterwards, when a Bill | this was an ‘indignity offered to this House, 


was brought from the Lords to impose a duty 
on corn, it was rejected by a unanimous vote. 
Not only so, but the Speaker tossed it across 
the table on to the floor, and a number of 
members, who rushed forward, literally kicked 
it out of the House! 

Although the right reverend occupants of the 
episcopal bench are as a rule the least bellicose 
of members, it is related that one of them, by 
hasty and intemperate speech, once got himself 
into serious trouble with the representative 
Chamber. In 1614 the Bishop of London 
uttered some words which gave offence to the 
House of Commons, and it at once complained 
of them in a message to the Peers. The 
answer was a solemn assurance from the Bishop 
‘upon his salvation, that he had not spoken 
anything with an evil intention of that House, 
‘which he doth with all his heart duly respect 
and highly esteem, expressing with many tears 
his sorrow that his words were so misconceived 
and strained further than he ever meant.’ The 
veracious chronicler of the period records that 
this ingenuous and submissive behaviour on 
the part of the offending prelate satisfied the 
Lords ; otherwise, they would have proceeded 
forthwith to censure and punish him with all 
severity. 

In the days of Henry VI., the privileges of 
the Lower Chamber appear to have been almost 
entirely in the wr of the Peers. Speaker 
Thorpe was arrested in 1453 during the parlia- 
mentary recess at the suit of the Duke of 
York. The action was for trespass ; and Thorpe 
was cast in damages to the amount of a thousand 
ounds. He still lay in prison in the following 
ebruary, when Parliament reassembled. The 
Commons at once petitioned for the liberation 
of their Speaker, as without him they could 
not proceed to business, and also of another 
member who was incarcerated at the same time. 
After consulting the judges, who made a careful 
reply, the Peers determined that Thorpe should 
remain in prison; and the Commons were 
therefore commanded to elect a new Speaker. 

Except upon special occasions, there is but a 
meagre attendance at the usually brief sittings 
of the House of Lords. There was a time when 
members could not absent themselves with 
impunity. In contrast to existing conditions, 
an old order, dated 1742, may be quoted as a 
memorial of the diligence or charitable dis- 
position of bygone hereditary legislators. It 
provides that ‘every lord who comes alter 
prayers, if he be a Baron or Bishop, is to 
pay one shilling for the poor; and if he be of 


any degree above, he is to pay two shillings; , heads. 
but every lord who comes not at all, and makes the wounded pride of the Lower 
not his just excuse, is to pay five shillings for’ got over the difficulty. Lord Jolin Russell has 


| 


which is undoubtedly the Grand Council of 
the Kingdom, to which all other Councils ought 
to give way, and not to any other.’ 

Besides insisting upon all due respect to them- 
selves, the Peers suffer no disrespect to the 
stately gilded chamber in which they are 
accustomed to assemble. Even when Parliament 
is not in session, none but members are allowed 
to be covered there. Not even the eldest son 
of any Peer may wear his hat in the room. 
‘Neither is any person to stay there, nor any 
attendant on any nobleman but whilst he brings 
in his Jord, and then he is to retire himself, 
In 1703, official notice was taken of the fact 
that of late the doorkeepers have frequently 
seg to come within the doors when the 

ouse is sitting, and it was therefore ordered 
that, for the future, this liberty be forbidden. 

Another point in which the Peers are 
scrupulous to preserve their dignity is revealed 
in the standing order with reference to Confer- 
ences between the two Houses. It sets forth 
that ‘the place of our meeting with the Lower 


House upon Conference is usually the Painted | 


Chamber, where they are commonly before we 
come, and expect our leisure. We are to come 
thither in a whole body, and not some lords 
scattering before the rest, which both takes from 
the gravity of the Lords, and besides, may 
hinder the Lords from taking their proper 
laces. We are to sit there and be covered; 
ut they are not at any Committee or Confer- 
ence either to be covered or sit down in our 
presence, unless it be some infirm person, and 
that by connivance in a corner out of sight, to 
sit, but not to be covered” Although never 
rescinded, this regulation is now practically 
obsolete ; at all events, in these days, when the 
Commons are less subservient to the Peers, 
invidious distinctions are avoided by not holding 
Conferences, even when the two Houses fail by 
other means to arrive at an agreement as to 
proposed legislation. 

Lord Lansdowne mentioned to the poet 
Moore that the custom of the Lords wearing 
their hats when in Conference with the Commons, 
and the latter taking theirs off, was once con- 
tested between the Houses, and public business 
was a good deal obstructed by their dissensions. 
To Speaker Onslow is ascribed the merit of 
settling the matter, He explained that as 
the Lords sit with their backs to the throne, 
they are not supposed to see it, and therefore 
are not expected to uncover; whereas the 
Commons, with the throne before their eyes, 
could not in decency keep their hats on their 

This plausible explanation propitiated 
ouse, and 
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observed, however, that there is some obscurity | which may grow to quarrels tending to breaches 
in this narrative, for the Conferences never of the peace, if any lord shall conceive himself 
took place in the House of Lords, but in the to have received any affront or injury from 
Painted Chamber, where there is no throne, any other member of the House, he shall appeal 
although there may formerly have been a to the lords in Parliament for his reparation, 
throne there. or undergo severe censure.’ 

Reference has already been made to the royal| But even these pacific rules have not saved 
assent, which is now never withheld from any the usual serenity of the Upper House being 
Bills that have passed both Houses; but in! disturbed from time to time by disorderly 
earlier times, legislative projects were not ' scenes. Perhaps the only instance of an actual 
infrequently quashed by the sovereign. Upon | personal encounter was in 1666, under which 
one occasion, Queen Elizabeth refused her assent date we find it recorded that ‘my lord of 
to no fewer than forty-eight Bills that had Buckingham leaning rudely over my _ lord 
assed through Parliament. Queen Anne and! Marquis Dorchester, my. lord Dorchester 
Villiam III. have both exercised a similar | removed his elbow. The Duke of Bucking- 
prerogative. In our own times, the monarch ham asked whether he was uneasy, and the 
very rarely attends Parliament, even to deliver Marquis replied Yes, and that he durst not 
the royal 5 sg at the opening of a session ;| do this anywhere else. The Duke replied that 
but cases have occurred when the reigning | he would, and that he was a better man than 
sovereign has been present in the House of himself. Lord Dorchester exclaimed that he 
Lords upon less ceremonial occasions. It was a lied; and upon this the Duke of Buckingham 
frequent practice of Charles II. to attend the struck his hat off, and took him by the periwi 
debates in the House of Lords, History records| and pulled it aside and held him. My Lor¢ 
that he was often weary of the time, and did Chamberlain and vthers interposed, and both 
not know how to get round the day; so he) were ordered to the Tower, 
looked to going to the House as a pleasant| On some later occasions there have been close 
diversion, His Majesty sometimes left the approaches to personal violence. In 1831, on 
solitary elevation of the throne, and stood by | the dissolution of that year, Lord Mansfield in 
the fire, with a throng of Peers around him. his anger doubled up his fist, elbowing Lord 

During a debate upon the affairs of Spain Shaftesbury into the chair, and loudly hooting 
in 1711, it was resolved to present an Address | Lord Brougham as he left the House. Violence 
to the Queen for some papers. The House then | of language, although not common, has been 
adjourned during pleasure; the Address was less rare. Mr James Grant relates that in 1835, 
carried up immediately to St James’s Palace, ! counsel had been heard against the Municipal 
and a favourable answer was returned, together | Corporations Bill, and a question arose as to 
with an intimation that Her Majesty designed the examination of witnesses; when the Earl 
to hear the debate incognito. The debate, which | of Winchelsea remarked; ‘We are arrived at a 
was resumed when the Queen entered, soon , most fearful crisis. Never did there exist such 
degenerated into a question of the meaning of a state of things as the present ;’ and he im- 
the words ‘Cabinet Council.’ It was upon this plored the House, in God’s name, to reject the 
occasion that the famous Earl of Peterborough | Bill, declaring that he would scorn to belong to 
oddly defined the difference between Cabinet) a House that could entertain such a Bill. It is 
Council and Privy-council; he said the Privy-| added that he spoke withsuch extreme vehe- 
council were such as were thought to know) mence as to impede his utterance. 
everything and really knew nothing; whereas} Even the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of 
the Cabinet Council thought nobody knew any-| Lords has, at least once, been the scene of 
thing but themselves, extraordinary disturbances unbefitting dames of 

This last episode suggests a rather free-and- | the caste of Vere de Vere. The Gallery is 
easy mode of doing business; but when royalty | reserved for Peeresses or the unmarried daughters 
was absent, the Peers sometimes relaxed their | of Peers; but if the daughter of a Peer marries 
behaviour to quite an alarming extent. Morea commoner, she loses her privilege. Horace 
than once their conduct has proved the need of; Walpole tells a story of the struggle of the 
a stringent code. Here is one of the stand-| Peeresses for admission into the House, and 
ing orders: ‘To prevent misunderstanding or their ultimate triumph over every obstacle. 
otfensive speeches when matters are debated, it |}They had previously admitted, but made 
is for honour’s sake thought fit and so ordered | such a noise, that orders were issued that their 
that all personal, sharp, or taxing speeches) presence could no longer be tolerated. But 
be forborne, and whosvever answereth another! they came again. The Lord Chancellor swore 
man’s speech shall apply his answer to the) that they should not enter, and, adds Walpole, 
matter without wrong to the person; and as a noble Duchess swore they would. The y 
nothing offensive is to be spoken, so nothing is, were shut on them, They tried what knocking 
to be ill taken if the party that speaks it shall; would do; but though their rapping stopped 
presently make a fair exposition or clear denial | the debate, it failed to open the doors. T n 
of the words that might bear any ill construc-| the ladies artfully preserved silence for half- 
tion; and if any offence of that kind be given, | an-hour, when the besieged Peers, believing that 
as the House will be very sensible thereof,;| the enemy must be gone, and thirsting for 
so it will sharply censure the offenders, and | fresh air, caused the doors to be reopened, when 
give the party offended a fit reparation andj in rushed the victorious band. 
full satisfaction,’ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu gives, with 

It was further ordered that ‘for avoiding | droll detail, an amusing account of this singular 
of all mistakes, unkindness, or other differences, | episode in a letter to Lady Pomfret in 1738. 
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The Lords, she writes, had shown their zeal in 
a most glorious manner, but a tribe of dames 
resolved to show that neither men nor laws 
could resist them. Lady Huntingdon, two 
Duchesses, and many others, were told that the 
Lord Chancellor had forbidden their entrance ; 
but they expressed their contempt for the ill 
breeding of a mere lawyer. They stayed at the 
House from nine in the morning until five in 
the afternoon, every now and then plying 
volleys of thumps and raps against the door 
with so much violence that the speakers were 
scarcely heard. When, by their stratagem of 
war, they had obtained entrance, they stayed 
in the Gallery till after eleven, and showed 
their likes and dislikes not only by smiles 
and winks, which have always been allowed 
in these cases, but by noisy laughs and con- 
temptuous exclamations. 

pon subsequent occasions ladies have excited 
comment by their prominence in the Upper 
House. Greville writes in 1829: ‘The House 
of Lords was very full to hear the Catholic 
Relief debates, particularly of women. The 
steps of the throne have been crowded with 
ladies. Formerly, one or two got in, who 
skulked behind the throne, or were hid in the 
box of the Usher of the Black Rod; but now 
they fill the whole space and put themselves in 
front with their large bonnets without either 
fear or shame. Lady Jersey is in a fury with 
Lord Anglesea, and goes about saying he in- 
sulted her in the House the other night. She 
was sitting on the lower step of the throne, 
and the Duchess of Richmond on the step 
above. After Lord Anglesea had spoken, he 
came to talk to the Duchess, who said: “ How 
well you did speak!” when he said: “Hush; 
you must take care what you say, for here is 
Lady Jersey, and she reports for the news- 
papers.” Lady Jersey, overhearing this, said : 
“Lady Jersey is here for her own amusement : 
what do you mean by reporting for the news- 
papers?” This is his version: hers, of course, 
is different.’ 

Whilst the Peeresses recovered possession of 
their Gallery in the Upper House, the ladies, 
after a similar contest, were not equally success- 
ful in the House of Commons. It is true that 
there a limited number of them have access to 
what is known as ‘the Cage ;’ and from time to 
time there have been futile proposals to remove 
the grille from the front of it. But in former 
times the privileges of the fair sex in the 
House of Commons were much more extensive. 
In February 1778, when Mr Fox’s motion on 
the State of the Nation was under debate, it is 
recorded that ‘this day a vast multitude 
assembled in the lobby and environs of the 
House, but not being able to gain admission by 
either entreaty or interest, they forced their 
way into the Gallery in spite of the door- 
keepers. The House considered the intrusion 
in a serious light; and a motion was directly 
made for clearing the Gallery. A _ partial 
clearing only took place; the gentlemen were 
obliged to withdraw ; the ladies, through com- 
plaisance, were suffered to remain; but Gover- 
nor Johnstone observed that if the motive for 
clearing the House was a supposed propriety to 
keep the State of the Nation concealed from 


our enemies, he saw no reason to indulge the 
ladies so far as to make them acquainted with 
the arcana of the State, as he did not think 
them more capable than the men of keeping 
secrets ; upon which they were likewise ordered 
to leave the House. The Duchess of Devon- 
shire, Lady Norton, and nearly sixty other 
ladies, were obliged to obey the mandate.’ 

It appears from other official chronicles of 
the period that the ladies offered a violent and 
determined resistance, and that for nearly two 
hours the House was kept in a state of ‘the 
most extraordinary ferment and commotion.’ 

Ever since this singular scare, ladies have 
been rigorously excluded from the public 
portions of the House of Commons. The only 
relaxation of the prohibition was the practice, 
which continued for some years, of admitting 
a few favoured ladies to a place called the 
Ventilator, above the ceiling, through the 
apertures of which they heard and saw very 
well, but most inconveniently. Twenty-five 
tickets for this lofty apartment used to be 
issued each night by the Serjeant-at-arms. 

As early as 1675, the presence of ladies in 
the House of Commons gave rise to a little 
trouble and some amusement. 


were in the Gallery peeping over the gentlemen's 
shoulders. 
out ‘What borough do these ladies serve for?’ 
Sir Thomas Littleton said the Speaker might 
mistake them for gentlemen, with fine sleeves, 
dressed like ladies. Says the Speaker, ‘I am 
sure I saw petticoats.’ Even after their forcible 
exclusion from the legislative chamber, daring 


ladies have been known to steal thither in | 
disguise. Wraxall mentions that he has seen | 


the Duchess of Gordon, habited as a man, 
sitting in the Strangers’ Gallery. The beautiful 
Mrs Sheridan was attracted to its precincts in 


similar disguise by the charm of her husband’s | 
oratory—the sole justification that could be | 


urged for such intrusion in masquerade. 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 
CHAPTER XXVII.—THE TRUTH COMES OUT. 


It is reported | 
that, during a debate in that year, some ladies | 


The Speaker, spying them, called | 


‘YounG man wishes to see you, sir,’ said O’Neil’s | 


clerk to him on the following morning. 


The barrister guessed at once who it must — 
be. He passed quickly into his room, and found 


Mr Daniel O'Leary awaiting him. 
‘I’ve a good guess, sir, what you came after 
my uncle for,’ began Dan. 


‘I was in cowt, | 


and saw you. Well; I’ve been thinkin’ over | 


it all—couldn’t get a wink of sleep all last 
night for thinkin 
mind to make a clean breast of it. 
talking to my uncle this morning; and I fancy 
if you care to come back wit 
make a clean breast of it too. 
Terence started to his feet. 
once !’ he cried. 
; _ you better hear my story first, 
sir?’ 
‘We can talk in the cab.—Come along!’ 
‘And you will promise me, on your word of 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


of it—and I’ve made up my | 
I’ve been | 


me, he may | 


‘We will go at | 
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honour, that if he comes to harm, you will do 
our best for him—with the Judge, I mean?’ 

‘He shall have the best counsel at the bar; 
and afterwards—if you or your uncle has to 
suffer in any way—we shall not forget you.’ 

‘I’m content, sir.’ 

Three minutes later, the two men were in a 
hansom, driving rapidly towards Matthew Fane’s 
lodgings. 

‘You were away when all this happened? 
said O'Neil. 

‘I came home,’ said O’Leary, ‘on the very 
evening of Mr Felix’s death. Of course, I did 
not know of it then; and I am perfectly sure 
that my uncle did not know of it either, till 
he went back to the office next morning. I 
caught cold on the journey home, and that 
gave me toothache. It was very bad; but I 
couldn’t help noticing that my uncle was in a 
queer, excited mood all that evening. It seemed 
to me as if he had succeeded in doing some- 
thing he had set his heart on. 

‘Now, I should tell you that both he and I 
had suspected for a long time that all was 
not right about Sir Richard Boldon’s will. We 
had talked it over between ourselves at the 
time—when Sir Richard died. The will was 
made in the regular way; and our governor 
—I beg your pardon—Mr Felix, took it down 
to Sir Richard’s place in the country to get it 
signed. Well; we heard no more of it. It 
never was produced, that we heard of; never 
was proved at the Probate Office; and I 
thought that somebody had persuaded Mr Felix 
to keep it back.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘T can’t be sure, of course, answered Dan, in 
a low tone, ‘but I suspected it was Lady 
Boldon herself.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Well, sir, it came into my head that night, 
seeing my uncle so set up, and catching some 
rather boastful things he said, that he had 
found the will. Next morning, my toothache 
was so bad that I couldn’t go to the office; I 
stayed indoors all day, and heard nothing of 
Mr Felix’s death till late in the evening. 

‘When my uncle came home at night, I saw 
at once by his manner that something very 
unusual had happened ; and knowing he had a 
great desire to lay his hand on the suppressed 
will, I asked him if he had got at it. He 
denied it with all his might; but I felt he 
was not telling the truth. told him I didn’t 
believe him ; and he flew into such a rage that 
I was certain he had got the will. After a bit, 
he calmed down, and said if I wanted to 
hang him, I’d better talk of what he had 
done. 

‘This gave me a start, you may be sure; and 
then he told me Mr Felix was dead, and that 
he feared he had died through taking some 
drops my uncle had given him to make him 
sleep while he made off with the will. I told 
him I didn’t think they could call it murder ; 
and I think so still. That very night my uncle 
took the will to Mr Boldon, and he got ten 
pounds for it.’ 

‘Not a very la 

‘Was it, sir? 


sum,’ said O'Neil grimly. 
ut he’s to pay a 
more when he gets the property. Ever since 


Mr Thesiger was took up, and especially since | 
he pleaded guilty, I’ve been at my uncle to 
tell the truth; but it was only to-day I man- 
aged to get him to say he would. Hope he 
won't have changed his mind by this time.— 
Why did Mr Thesiger i guilty, sir?’ 

O’Neil hesitated ; and O’Leary answered the 
question himself. 

‘I suppose it was because he felt sure that 
Lady Boldon had done it, and wanted to get 
her off, 

Terence did not contradict him; and no more 
was said until they reached their destination. 

Matthew Fane was in his usual posture, 
crouching over the fire. He started when he 
saw O'Neil, and looked round, as if seeking a 
way of escape. At first, he absolutely refused 
to speak. 

‘Now, guv’nor!’ cried Dan, ‘be a man! 
Speak up. Tell the truth,’ 

‘I can’t, Danny,’ muttered the old man, turn- 
ing his watery eyes first on his nephew and 
then on the stranger. 

‘You must be arrested, all the same; and 
you can hardly doubt that the case will be 
proved against you,’ said O’Neil in a firm tone. 
‘If you accuse yourself to save an innocent 
man, that is sure to weigh in your favour. 
Besides, I’m not sure that you committed any 
crime worse than manslaughter through negli- 
gence. If Mr Thesiger had taken the will, 
he must have been presumed to take it for 
the purpose of concealing or destroying it, 
as it was very much his interest to do so. 
But you stand in quite a different position. 
Mr Boldon had a right to know of the will, 
even if he had not a technical right to the 
custody of it. It seems to have been fraudu- 
lently kept back by Mr Felix; so that your 
motive in taking it was an innocent one. Of 
course, you had no right to drug him; still, 
no one can suppose that you had any idea of 
taking his life, and I am sure that your punish- 
ment must be a light one, if you are punished 
at all’ 

— ’ave it out an’ be done with it,’ said 
an. 

Thus encouraged, Matthew began to speak ; 
but he had hardly opened his lips, when 
O’Neil suddenly remembered that the work of 
that sitting of the Central Criminal Court 
must be nearly over. His friend might be sen- 
tenced that very day—at any moment. Terence 
was lawyer enough to know that it was very 
important, in view of Hugh’s future career, 
that, if possible, sentence should not be passed. 
He knew that when the sentence was once 
recorded, Hugh would be a convict; and that 
the most he could ever hope for would be the 
Queen’s pardon. But if the Judge could be 
convinced of Thesiger’s innocence before he had 
passed sentence, he might allow the plea of 
‘Guilty’ to be withdrawn, and a plea of ‘ Not 
Guilty’ entered. If, after that, the prosecution 
failed to establish their case, or—as would most 
likely be the case—offered no evidence, Hugh 
would be acquitted by the verdict of a jury. 

All this passed through O’Neil’s brain like 
a flash of lightning. He sprang to his feet, 
hurried Matthew into the cab which still stood 
at the door, and bidding Dan follow as quickly 
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as ible, he drove to the Old Bailey as fast 
as the horse could go. 

When he entered the court, the first man he 
saw was Hugh himself, standing in the dock. 
Mr Justice Cherry was passing sentence ! 

‘What your motive may have been for this 
nefarious deed, the Judge was saying, ‘I do 
not stop to inquire. The fact remains that, by 
your own confession, you’—— 

‘My lord! my lord! He is not guilty! He 
never touched the will. He never poisoned Mr 
Felix. I can prove it!’ 

Terence was too excited, too fearful that his 
interference might come too late, to stop to 
weigh his words. Everybody in court stretched 
forward, amidst a dead stillness, to see who it 
was who had dared to interrupt one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges in the exercise of his most 
duty. 

r Justice Cherry himself sto ing, 
and looked slowly with 
displeasure. When he saw who the speaker 
was, his look changed to one of intense sur- 


prise. 
‘Mr O'Neil,’ he said, ‘do you know what 


you are saying ?” 

do. I a thousand pardons 
for addressing the Court in so irregular a way, 
but I am most anxious that your lordship 
should not pass sentence upon the prisoner, 
until you hear a man whom I have here, a 
man who is ready to confess what will convince 
your lordship of the prisoner’s innocence.’ 

‘But he has pleaded guilty,’ 

‘Under a false impression.—If your lordship 
could spare me five minutes in your private 
room’ 

‘I will adjourn for ten minutes, said the 
Judge after a pause. ‘Meanwhile, the prisoner 
can stand down,’ 

Ten minutes, however, went by, then another 
ten minutes, then half an hour; the ten 
minutes became two hours; and yet the bench 
remained unoceupied. Mr Justice Cherry had 
resolved to satisfy himself beyond a doubt that 
Hugh Thesiger was entirely innocent before he 
would accede to the course suggested by 
O'Neil. 

He first of all questioned both Fane and 
O’Leary very closely; and Fane made a clean 
breast of it. He said he had long resolved to 
take the will if he could find it, and sell it to 
Frederick Boldon. That afternoon when he 
went into Mr Felix’s room, he saw the box 
that held the Boldon documents standing open 
beside his master. Mr Felix asked him to give 
him his beef-tea, and as he was about to do so 
he noticed the phial of cocaine (which he knew 
to be a powerful narcotic) on the small table. 
That instant the idea of drugging his employer 
and taking the will occurred to him. We 
managed to pour part of what was in the phial 
into the beef-tea, unobserved. In a few minutes 
Mr Felix seemed fast asleep. Then he took 
the will, and left the office, forgetting, in his 
agitation, to secure the door behind him. 

This story seemed straightforward enough ; but 
the Judge wanted corroboration. He thought 


it was just possible that Thesiger’s friends — | 


Boldon—had persuaded Fane 
receive but a slight punishment, 


perhaps 


Lad 
that he | 


and had given him a heavy bribe to make 
a false accusation against himself. So Mr 
Justice Cherry sent his clerk with a police 
Inspector to question Frederick Boldon, and 
also sent for the valet, Ducrot. 

The Frenchman was terrified at the summons ; 
but he consented to follow the messenger who 
had been sent for him; and when his examina- 
tion began, his fears were soothed by the Judge’s 
manner. He recognised Fane, and said that he 
had visited Mr Boldon two or three times. He 
also admitted that his late master had employed 
him to place an envelope containing papers in 
a drawer of Lady Boldon’s writing-table. Ducrot 
protested earnestly that he had no idea what 
the envelope contained, and had no conception 
that he was doing anything wrong when he 
carried out his master’s orders. 

‘Just so,’ said Mr Justice igs oA in an 
abstracted tone. ‘Was the drawer locked ?’ 

‘No, my lord’ 

Then Ducrot suddenly remembered that it 
had been proved at the trial that the drawer 
was locked, and his countenance fell. 

‘Perhaps it was locked, he stammered out. 

‘Who gave you the key?’ asked the Judge 
sternly. 

The Frenchman’s face was pitiable to behold. 
| He tried to speak, and could not. 
| *You need not answer, said the Judge. ‘It 
is possible that you may have committed an 
offence known to the law, and you are not 
bound to criminate yourself. We are not in 
France.—You may go.’ 

Ducrot needed no second bidding. He vanished 
immediately, and left London the same evening. 

As for Seen he was removed in custody ; 
_ and it may be stated here that at the next 

sessions of the Central Criminal Court he 
leaded guilty to the manslaughter of James 
elix. The Judge did not, however, deal with 
him harshly. He said the offence was a serious 
one; but taking into account the prisoner's 
advanced age, and the absence of any intention 
on his part to injure Mr Felix, he sentenced 
him to three months’ imprisonment without 
hard labour. 

As it happened, Hugh Thesiger was the last 
of the prisoners who had not received sentence, 
so Mr Justice Cherry did not return to court 
until the informal commission sent to examine 
Mr Frederick Boldon had returned and made 
their report. They reported that Mr Boldon 
was convalescent—weak, but quite capable of 
"understanding and answering questions. He 

had said that he had been very much surprised 
at Mr Felix saying that Sir Richard Boldon 
had left no later will than the one he had 
made just after his a From some hints 
; his cousin, Sir Richard, had dropped, he had 
| understood that he was to have the Roby 


| 


| estate. He had even suspected foul play ; and 
| this suspicion was strengthened when Matthew 
| Fane called on him and told him that a will 
had lately been prepared for Sir Richard at 


Mr Felix’s office. He had told Fane to get the 
will if he could, and bring it to him, promis- 
ing him a reward in case of success. 

me weeks ago Fane had brought him the 
will, but flatly refused to deliver it up _ until 
| he, Frederick Boldon, solemnly pledged _ his 
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word that it should never be known that Fane 
had anything to do with the finding of it. Mr 
Boldon said he had given the required promise. 
He admitted that he had suspected then that 
Fane had caused his master’s death. The = 
plan he could think of for producing the will 
without seriously compromising Fane was to 
get it concealed in Lady Boldon’s house, and 
suggest to the police that her house should be 
searched. He knew that Thesiger was not 
uilty ; but he had hoped that the case against 
iin might break down. He had had no idea 
whatever that Lady Boldon could be injured 
through the will a discovered in her house. 
He had not unnaturally presumed that it would 
simply be supposed that Mr Felix had failed 
to find it on the afternoon of the funeral, 
through not making his search sufficiently 
thorough. It had been left to Ducrot to select 
the place for onan it, Mr Boldon only 
caring that it should be discovered by the 
police when the house was searched. 

Mr Boldon had strenuously asserted that he 
had had no knowledge that suspicion was rest- 
ing, or could possibly rest, on Lady Boldon ; 
and his only fear had been that the police 
would treat the suggestion he had made in his 
anonymous letter, that her house should be 
searched, with contempt. He had _ therefore 
been greatly surprised when the news of her 
arrest reached him. His first impulse, he stated, 
had been to go to the police and tell all he 
knew ; but that involved betraying Fane, after 
the solemn promise le had made to him. 
Before he had been able to make up his mind, 
he had been seized by fever; and he had since 
been delirious, or at least quite incapable of 
taking any steps in the matter. 

After hearing this report, the Judge hesitated 
no longer. He went into court, and told the 
under-sheriff to try to get a dozen jurymen 
together. As soon as they were in the box, 
Hugh Thesiger was sent for. 

When the summons reached him, Hugh was 
in a state of intense excitement. 
O'Neil believed that his innocence would be 
proved ; but how it was to be done, he could 
not conceive. A man, Terence had said, was 
ready to confess something that would prove 
his innocence: it could not be Lady Boldon, 
then. She must be innocent, after all! The 
thought made the blood leap through his veins, 
and gave him more pleasure than even the 
of his own 

‘Hugh Thesiger,’ said the Judge, ‘I believe 
you wish to withdraw your plea and plead Not 
Guilty. You may do so,’ 

‘My lord, I thank you, said Hugh quietly. 

The plea of Guilty was struck out, and that 
of Not Guilty entered. Then Mr Tempest, 
who had had an interview with the Judge, rose, 
and said that, in view of certain facts which 
had come to his knowledge, the Crown with- 
drew the charges against the prisoner, and 
offered no evidence on the indictments. A 
formal verdict of ‘Not Guilty’ was given, and 
Hugh Thesiger walked out of the dock—free. 
He grasped his friend’s hand, unable to speak. 

‘Sit down, Thesiger,’ said O'Neil, trying to 
speak in a matter-of-fact tone, though his voice 
trembled a little. 


He knew that | 


‘Ill be all right—in a minute,’ returned 
Hugh. ‘It seemed strange, just at first, to be 
at liberty. How can I thank you, O’Neil, for 
all you have done for me—from first to last— 
from first to last?’ 

‘Oh, nonsense !’ 

‘But tell me—Lady Boldon? Is she safe?’ 

‘Of course she is. The jury found her Not 
Guilty, you know. But now her innocence will 
be manifest.’ 

‘Thank God !’ 

‘Do you wish to see her? She is in town.’ 

‘Is she?’ cried Hugh, starting to his feet. 
‘Where ?” 

‘Staying at an hotel. We can drive there 
at once; and on the way, I will tell you who 
killed Mr Felix—and all about it’ 

In half an hour they reached the hotel. 

‘You must go up-stairs first, Terence. Re- 
member, Adelaide thinks I am still in prison. 
If I were to go into her room suddenly, it 
might upset her dreadfully. You go first, and 
break the news.’ 

Terence nodded, and led the way up-stairs. 


USES AND ABUSES OF FICTION. 


TuHat this is essentially a novel-reading and 
novel-writing age few observers of manners and 
customs will deny, and though a small minority 
of such observers may lament the circumstance, - 
and shake their heads over it with avowed 
disapproval, the majority are grateful for the 
wholesome recreation and absolute instruction 
that good novels afford. As for bad ones, just 
for the present we will leave them out of the 
uestion. If dull, they fall into neglect by 
their own leaden weight; and the imaginative 
reader—the genuine lover of fiction—has of 
course read much, and so acquired a dainty 
taste, which causes him to turn away from 
coarse mental food. 

It may be boldly asserted that the uses of 
good fiction are subtle, manifold, and quite 
immeasurable ; and probably the English lan- 
guage is richer in such literature than any 
other. Take, for instance, the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott—it is not too much to say that 
any one ignorant of them must be at a dis- 
advantage all his life. He may read history 
diligently, but he must have the richest ima- 
gination if he can clothe the dry bones of its 
personages in a manner comparable to that of 
the Wizard of the North, or represent medi- 
eval times with his vivid reality. 

bboy from personal recollections, we are of 
opinion that the reading of the Waverley novels 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty might 
with advantage be made a course in a liberal 
education. We name youth as the best period 
for their first perusal, because it is the season 
when the character is being moulded, and when 
lessons of heroism and integrity are so valuable. 
Moreover, it is the time when such reading 
would be considered simply as recreation that 
could be taken in a leisurely manner ; whereas, 
when the ‘teens’ are over, most men, and even 
women, begin to fight the battle of life, and 
are less inclined to read with the patient atten- 
tion which Scott’s novels very specially require, 
if we are to gather to ourselves the mental 
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wealth they are ready to afford. Scott wrote 
at a time when good new books were few, and 
consequently readers had time to study them. 
Moreover, it was an age when the luxury of 
leisure was not unknown, and great works were 
weighed and studied. Later novelists have in 
many instances acquired a trick of retaining 
their readers’ attention—often by occasional ite- 
ration, which spares the reader’s memory, and 
is suited to a generation that is so often in a 
hurry; but perhaps it hardly belongs to the 
highest school of art. Nevertheless, many of 
these novels that are purposely made easy read- 
ing are wholesome as well as entertaining from 
their faithful representation of human nature 
under the varying conditions of modern life. 

Perhaps many a person absorbed all day in 
matter-of-fact occupations finds the evening hour 
or two of novel-reading not only a pleasant 
relaxation, but an invigorating exercise of the 
mind. If the work treats of the present time, 
as a modern novel generally does, the reader 
is able to derive many of the advantages of 
‘mixing in society’ while resting in his easy- 
chair; and if he tires of his company, he has 
but to close the book without apologies for a 
hurried leave-taking. In fact, people who do 
not read some of our first-rate modern novels 
miss the opportunity of acquiring a shrewd 
insight into character, and much knowledge 
that deserves to be called wisdom. If the good 
novel depicts an age gone by, it still portrays 
human nature unchanged and unchangeable, 
however education and _ circumstances may 
modify manners. As for the accusation some- 
times made, that characters and circumstances 
are too often exaggerated by writers of fiction, 
it would be well to have faith in the old 
adage that ‘Truth is stranger than fiction.’ 

In convalescence after illness, the reading or 
listening to a story is far less fatiguing than 
receiving visitors, while the monotony of the 
sick-room has to be relieved ; and even in times 
of trouble and anxiety, a book that will take 
us ‘out of ourselves’ is something to win our 
gratitude. 

The love of story-telling is certainly an in- 
stinct inherent in mankind, and surely we have 
the one Divine example of Him who taught in 
parables to justify the belief that such instinct 
was bestowed on us for the noblest purposes. 
Children delight in stories ; and when the youth- 
ful reader wants to know more about the per- 
sonages of the tale, it is a safe sign that the 
book has done good ; it has roused and enlarged 
the thinking and wondering faculties, which are 
not likely to: shrink back to their old dimen- 
sions. It is astonishing what side-issues open 
on the mind by wondering about things, And 
here let us exult in the immortal fables and 
fairy tales which teach more than all the moral 
essays that ever were written, and teach in the 
one incomparable manner, that of making learn- 
ing delightful. Children require what is called 
‘excitement’ as well as their elders. We re- 
member a lady—deservedly esteemed as an ex- 
cellent wife and mother, but who led rather 
a monotonous life—declare that if she were 
debarred from novel-reading, she was sure she 
should take to drinking. She perhaps was 
doing herself injustice by this startling assertion, 


but it expressed tle necessity she felt for some 
excitement. In like manner, children well 
supplied with story-books may sometimes be 
saved thereby from the excitement of wilful- 
ness and mischievous tricks. 

As for bad books, we must confess they are 
of several sorts. The book written, as it is said, 
‘with a purpose’ is often quite one-sided and 
unfair in its arguments; and the fiction that 
sets class against class by depicting one section 
of the community as angelic and the other as 
demoniac, is simply a work of wickedness. The 
fiction, too, which describes the awakening of 
unholy passions with more sympathy than sorrow 
and censure, and fails to award poetical justice 
to evil-doers, is distinctly bad. But after all, 
by their fruit ye shall aper them, and it is 
by the mood in which we lay down a work of 
fiction that we should judge it. If we feel that 
we have been in choice company, whose person- 
ages have by their example and conversation 
done us good, raising our standard of right, 
and bracing us up to follow in their track, 
with a touch of regret that they have no more 
to show and tell us—then, be sure, the book is 
good. But if, on the contrary, we are morally 
depressed by the close contemplation of infamy, 
without perceiving in the writer a judicial 
force which brings about retribution and makes 
vice abhorrent—then the work is not whole- 
some ; and if it comes into the hands of the novel 
despiser, he uses it to strengthen his arguments. 

But the novel-reader may ‘abuse’ his_privi- 
leges as well as the novel-writer. We once 
heard a very excellent and clever Scotsman, not 
long deceased, say that whenever he found a 
habit so growing on him that to dispense with 
the pleasure it afforded became a trial, he broke 
himself off it immediately. This, perhaps, was 
going further than is always necessary ; there 
are so many pleasures which are justifiable 
when kept within due limits, and surely novel- 
reading is one of them. Of course, when it is 
found that imaginative literature absorbs the 
mind too much, distracting it from the practical 
duties of life, it is time resolutely to limit such 
reading or abandon it altogether; but we hope 
cases of this kind are not numerous. 

In conclusion, let us observe that when first 
the custom became common of publishing novels 
as serials, there was some outcry against it ; but 
novel-readers are now used to the plan, and, 
with some exceptions, like it. Probably a good 
story is more thoroughly enjoyed when read in 
detachments, and certainly it is better re- 
membered than when the reader has the third 
volume at hand to tempt him to ‘look at the 
end’ before he properly arrives at it. Also 
there is the amusement of talking over the 
work with fellow-readers, and wondering how it 
will all turn out, and making guesses pretty sure 
to be quite different from the author’s intentions. 
We are not, however, aware that modern novel- 
readers imitate the fine ladies of a hundred and 
fifty years ago, who, when Clarissa was in course 
of publication, wrote to the author entreatin 
him to reform the rake, and make all en 
happily. But Richardson was too true an artist 
thus to vulgarise his great work. It is astonish- 
ing the number of serials some readers can 
carry in their minds without confusion of 
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characters. We remember hearing a — clever 
woman, a great reader of novels, say that she 
had eleven stories in progress on her mind, and 
once as many as fourteen ! 


THE REDEMPTION OF BILL SHERIFFS. 
CHAPTER II. 


ALTHOUGH most of the Hartshorn people had at 
one time or another seen the outside of Sheriffs’ 
log cabin—generally at a distance, well out 
of range of gunshot—none of them had ever 
attempted to view the interior. And yet, as 
forest shanties go, Sheriffs’ one-roomed dwelling 
was very comfortable. It was spacious, and it 
was warm; and if it was not furnished with 
tapestry, damask, and plush, the cabin was at 
least well with good and substantial 
furniture and a typical Michigan cook-stove. 
And it was to this solitary, bachelor home that 
Sheriffs took the baby boy, upon whom he 
then and there commenced to lavish an affec- 
tionate, tender care of which none would have 


deemed him capable—a marvellously gentle solic- | 
itude, which never ceased until death, years — 


afterwards, parted Sheriffs and the boy he now 
adopted. 

Sheriffs warmed some water, washed the 
child and himself, and then prepared the best 
breakfast that he could concoct wherewith to 
tempt the appetite of his small boarder. All 
through the day, the big fellow—this man 
of whom his neighbours were all more or 
less afraid—exerted himself to amuse the baby, 
attending to his every want with almost 
motherly cleverness. And in the evening, when, 
after a rare big supper, the curly-headed, blue- 
eyed youngster was sleeping soundly, Sheriffs 
ran all the way to the store at Pillsbury’s Bend, 
there to spend a goodly portion of his cash 
balance in supplies of all kinds. He had left 
the store, when he darted back to ‘paralyse’ 
the storekeeper by purchasing an entire glass 


jar of cough drops, that being the only com-— 


modity which the emporium could furnish by 
way of sugar candy. And so several days 
passed, 

It was a curious phenomenon, truly; and 
doubly so when it is borne in mind that the 
man who presented the phenomenon felt no 
remorse or deep sorrow—atter the past spasm, 
when he laid the woman in her shallow grave 
—for the boy’s mother. As a matter of fact, 
Sheriffs’ mind was easier, and his old rebellious 
spirit was quieted now that he knew the 
girl he had lost was as irrevocably lost to any 
other man—ay, to all men—as she had been 
and was to himself. He had stubbornly re- 
frained from attempting to learn the history of 
Emily Cardwell, and knew absolutely nothing 
of her career from the moment when she 
broke her pledged word with him, until the 
time when his sullen anger was appeased by 
her tragic death. 

He was entirely ignorant as to whom Emily 
married, or whether she married at all. Natu- 
rally, Sheriffs was anything but a curious man, 
and he was not at all concerned to speculate 
as to the cause of the woman’s journey to 


his hermitage in the woods. He did not even 
wonder whether she was dying when she started 
out to find him, or whether the journey and 
exposure brought death to her. While she was 
~~ alive, the remembrance of her had tortured 

im; now that she was dead, comparative 
peace and contentment reigned in the place 
of heart-burnings and curses. Sheriffs took it 
for granted that the child was Emily’s, and he 
resolved to make no attempt whatever to dis- 
cover the little fellow’s father or aught else 
concerning him. 

But William Sheriffs knew enough to recollect 
and bear in mind that the two-year-old baby 
would not always be only two years old, and 
also, that with growth and years the child’s 
care and training would require—even in the 
forests—some sort of an income. 

One night, about a month after the advent 
of little ‘Chunk’ to his shanty, Sheriffs went 
‘down to the Bend and got French Pete—a 
sawyer who made a little ‘extry’ by acting as 
barber for the settlement—to cut his hair and 
trim his beard. The next morning, carrying 
Chunk upon his shoulders, the Terror of Pills- 
bury’s Bend trudged down to the headquarters 
of the rich lumber king, and called upon 
Jeremiah Pillsbury in that important man’s 

rivate office. 
| Even in the seclusion of Mr Pillsbury’s 
| sanctum sanctorum the magic P. was everywhere 
‘in evidence. It was carved on the backs of the 
‘oaken office chairs, and on the frame of the 
‘large mirror over the terra-cotta mantel-piece, 
‘whereon it was likewise chiselled. It was 
‘engraved upon the silver water-pitcher which 
'stood upon a sideboard, was embossed upon 
| writing-paper and envelopes, and was even woven 
‘into the two or three rugs which prevented 
the uninitiated from slipping upon the highly 
polished floor of pitch-pine. And yet, although 
‘Sheriffs noted the heretofore obnoxious P. as 
he sat upon one of the high-backed chairs 
with Chunk upon his knees, the letter did not 
annoy him as it had always done upon former 
occasions. The explanation lies in the fact 
that Sheriffs wasn’t the same man. 
| Jeremiah Pillsbury, though rich, influential, 
‘and a ‘self-made man,’ was by no means old. 
It is doubtful whether he had yet arrived at 
|the age of forty years: in other words, he 
was very little older than the man who sat 
awaiting his pleasure. He was a very plain 
man—plain in his habits, his appearance, and 
his dress: emphatically a ‘man of the people,’ 
whom no amount of wealth or success could 
convert into an aristocrat, or even into that 
counterfeit of a gentleman commonly known 
as a snob. He was simple in his manner, and 
genial alike to his largest customer and _ his 
humblest workman. Still, he was not exactly 
a social or sociable man—at least, not at 
Pillsbury’s Bend, where, to tell the truth, 
‘society’ was of a very limited character, and 
hardly up to even Jeremiah Pillsbury’s modest 
ideas: when at the Bend, the great lumber- 
man was ‘strictly business,’ though what sort 
of a life he led when he went down to 
Detroit none of the woodsmen were in a 
— to know, or even surmise. That Pills- 
ury was greatly worried about something 
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since his last stay in Detroit—a visit which 
had been unusually protracted—was plainly 
apparent to his book-keeper and to most of 
the generally unobservant workmen. That, how- 
ever, was none of their business, and they 
asked no questions. 

The millionaire was so absorbed in his books 
or in his thoughts that he apparently failed to 
notice the presence of his visitor, so Sheriffs 
presently set the child in a chair and strode 
across the room to Pillsbury’s desk. 

‘Good-morning, Mr Pillsbury.’ 

‘Morning.—Why, yes, bless my soul, it is 
Sheriffs, isn’t it? Didu’t know you, Sheriffs, | 
at first. What’s wrong, man? Has the wind | 
blown your whiskers away ? 

‘No, sir; that’s French Pete’s work. I’ve 
come to the conclusion that it’s about time I 
looked decent—that’s all.’ 

‘Ah! Well, Bill, I suppose it’s another 
thousand acres—the last thousand, eh? So! 
ou’re going to quit the woods and go back to ! 
bricks and mortar. Same price, suppose, | 
Sheriffs 

‘No, Mr Pillsbury; I don’t intend to sell 
another foot of my land, and I don’t propose | 
to leave the woods. The fact is, that want | 
to go to work; I’m here to see if you can't 
employ me.’ | 

Mr Pillsbury turned in his revolving chair, | 
looked out of a window and whistled. 

Sheriffs seized the opportunity to back up 
his application for employment by reciting 
briefly some of his own qualifications. ‘You | 
know the sort of life I’ve lived for several | 
years, Mr Pillsbury. It isn’t necessary to speak 


of that or go into my reasons for what I’ve 


done. The question is, can you make use of | 
a man with a college education, a member of | 
the Michigan bar, and one who knows as much | 
about the woods and the quality and value of | 
lumber as any man along the Hartshorn? If, 
you can, sir, I’m the man. I don’t want big | 
ay, Mr Pillsbury; I merely desire to earn a | 
living without going away from this neighbour- | 
hood. 

Again Mr Pillsbury whistled, and veered his | 
chair back into its old position. ‘Sheriffs, he 
said, ‘I’m a plain-spoken man. You’ve been | 
a crank, and you know it. Why, I’m not. 
going to ask. Now, is this last move of yours 
a whim, or is it straight goods?’ 

‘I mean business, replied Sheriffs. 
work, and want it badly. If you’ll 
sir, I’ll serve you well.’ 

‘When do you want to begin?’ 

‘At once—to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Good. Sheriffs, I want somebody to take 
care of my business. I have got tu give my | 
mind and my time to something else for a) 
while. I flatter myself that I seldom go wrong | 
in choosing a man to work for me. I know | 
that you can fill the bill if you want to, and 
I’ll take you on trust. Ill hire you as my 
manager for one year at a salary of two thou- 
sand dollars. Come down in the morning, and 
I’ll be ready to talk things over.’ 

Sheriffs, strange fellow that he was, was too 
grateful to speak his thanks. He made a dive 
for the little chap, who sat in the high-backed 
chair, wrapped up in some odd-looking garments 


‘IT want | 
have me, | 


which his new guardian had_ rigged up for 
him, and then headed for the door. 

Pillsbury noticed the child for the first time, 
‘What have you got there, Sheriffs?’ 

‘Boy,’ said Sheriffs curtly. 

‘A boy! What boy? 

‘My boy’—still moving towards the door. 

‘Your boy? Where’s the child’s mother ?’ 

‘Dead. Say, Mr Pillsbury, I suppose it is 
understood that ancient history, so far as I am 
concerned, isn’t to be considered a part of our 
deal? If I’ve got a skeleton in my closet, I 
don’t have to drag it out, do 1?’ 

‘No, no—excuse me, Bill, said Pillsbury with 
some huskiness in his speech. ‘God knows, 
man, we’ve most of us got skeletons of our 
own! I only thought—— Well, never mind, 
Come down in the morning.’ 

That day, in accordance with Pillsbury’s 
custom in giving important orders to 
a, notices, written in the millionaire’s 
stiff round hand, were posted outside the office, 
at the saw-mill and on the dock, announcing 
the fact that Mr William Sheriffs was appointed 
Manager for Jeremiah Pillsbury, Limited, and 
that his orders were to be respected by all 
hands. 

Sheriffs took hold of his new work with 
astonishing energy, and in a very few days 
demonstrated to Pillsbury’s entire satisfaction 
his ability to ‘run things’ What was equally 
important, he immediately won the  confi- 
dence of the army of work-people, from the 
book-keeper down to the most insignificant 
labourer at the mill. There was no rebellion, 
not even a murmur, at the elevation of the 
erstwhile Terror of Pillsbury’s Bend to a_posi- 
tion second only in importance to that of the 
lumber king himself. 

Before the warm weather arrived, Jeremiah 
Pillsbury was thoroughly convinced that his 
interests would in nowise suffer if left to 
Sheriffs ; so he laid his plans accordingly. 

‘Sheriffs, he said one day in June, ‘I am 
going away. I may be gone a week, possibly 
a year—I cannot tell. I will execute a power 
of attorney in your favour, and you will be 
in sole charge of my business affairs until I 
return. I want to say to you, Sheriffs, that, 
while my business career has been an unquali- 
fied success, trouble and disgrace have fallen 
upon me thick and fast in my private life. It 
is in connection with my private affairs that I 
must go away. Do the best you know how, 
Sheriffs, and you will satisfy me. I will write 
to you frequently—though, as I said, I may be 
back very soon.’ 

The next day Jeremiah Pillsbury left the 
Bend on the little steamer, and Mr William 
Sheriffs—no longer ‘ Bill’—reigned supreme, the 
autocratic ruler and dictator of the Hartshorn 
River settlement. But although Sheriffs had 
thus suddenly risen to comparative affluence, 
he did not forsake his old shanty in the woods. 
True, he had it enlarged by the addition of a 
‘wing,’ to provide quarters for the old coloured 
man whom he hired as general factotum with 
the especial duty of caring for Chunk. 

Sheriffs was not yet able to divest himself 
of his general distrust of the weaker sex, though 
it is doubtful if he could have hired at any 
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ice a female ‘servant in the neighbourhood of | them bear interesting resemblances to some in 
Pillsbury’s Bend. Uncle Julius Snowball suited | the earliest Hindu demoniac literature. 
Sheriffs very well, and the old negro soon | A second class, the Veshnilze, correspond 
evinced a genuine affection for and pride in | closely to the witches of our own forefathers ; 
his employer’s little ward. As for the few, they are represented: invariably as ugly old 
women-folk of the settlement, they did not women with gray hair, which can be changed 
resent this arrangement, nor did they allow, at any moment into chains for purposes of 
their feminine curiosity in regard to the, revenze or cruelty. The Veshnilze have short 
mysterious appearance of a little child in tails; and under their arms short wings of a 
Sheriffs’ shanty to eclipse their motherly feel- | fin-like shape, with which they manage to fly 
ings, and little Chunk—as Sheriffs had called | through the air, or dive through the waters. 


the boy—fared marvellously well in the matter | 
of gifts of socks and pinafores and other articles 
of childish apparel. 

But it did set the tongues of both men and | 
women to wagging quietly when Sheriffs caused | 
to be cleared of trees a wide swath in the 
forest, thereby forming a_ broad avenue a 

uarter of a mile long, which afforded him | 
his cabin an unobstructed view of a | 

Jain oaken cross, on which he had carved with 

is own hands the single word—Enmity. 


THE FAIRIES OF THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA. 


THE Nymphs and Naiads of ancient Greece 
acquired an abiding-place in Hellenic and Latin 
literature, and yet live in the ang” of all 
civilised nations; but the Vilas, or Fairies of 
the Slavonians are little known beyond the 
ellow Sava or the blue Danube. Yet, by farm 
ingles of Bulgaria and Servia the Vilas are to- 
day spoken of as ‘Powers that be;’ their 
favourite haunts in valley, dell, and hills are 
pointed out to the curious traveller who will 
take the trouble to investigate the actual and 
current thoughts and beliefs of the people 
amongst whom he journeys. Many a serious 
and apparently unimaginative citizen of the 
Balkan Principalities will earnestly tell one he 
takes to be an appreciative listener, of the vilas 
that he believes even now linger lovingly | 


They meet amidst the branches of storm-struck 
and lightning-withered trees; and prefer the 
hearts of new-born babes for their communion 
celebrations. 

The peasant wives dread the Veshnilze all 
the more because, undismayed by ‘bell, book, 
or candle, they go even into the churches, 
disguised fantastically as old women, to get 
upon the track of recently arrived infants. 

The ignorant villagers rely upon the presence 
of certain of their ‘wise men’ in recognising 
these witches; and in not very distant days, 
this belief frequently produced fatal conse- 
quences, Any old ugly woman who prayed 
overmuch and crossed herself too assiduously 
in their church was in danger, in quite recent 
times, of being denounced by one of these 
‘witch-discerners,’ and condemned to the infal- 
lible ordeal-trial of being thrown into a dee 
pond or river. If she swam ashore, all ad- 
mitted her innocence; but if, as far most fre- 
age she sank, none regretted her death ; 
the whole village being thus happily freed from 
a dangerous demoniac. Even at the commence- 
ment of the present century, under the rule of 
the first free Servian chief, Kara-George, these 
‘witch-trials’ were not unusual occurrences. 

The third, and most popular, supernatural 
class are the Vilas. The oral and written tra- 
ditions of the Balkan peoples unite in deserib- 
ing these as possessing the forms of exceedingly 
lovely maidens, with hair of glorious and glossy 


around Avala, Durmitor, Telebit, and similar luxuriance; with eyes bright enough to kill, 
old-time ruins of the Peninsula; and who, as and passion enough to vivify the dead. Their 
he holds, will linger there until once again a, robes of white transparent tissue floated volu- 
lineal descendant of the ‘great Servian Czar 


Dushan’ shall re-unite all Servian lands into 
one of the grandest of Oriental empires. 

Laugh as we may, the fact remains that the 
persistent belief in their prehistoric nyt | 
ies is at this very threshold of the twentieth 
hristian century prevalent amongst the rural 
inhabitants of the Balkan Mountains, At all | 
popular festivals; in every agricultural usage ; | 
regulating all family customs; guiding and , 
iving colour alike to birthday rejoicings, wed- 
ing gaieties, and funeral rites; the antique 
ceremonies predominate — mellowed, doubtless, 
but really only superficially veneered by their 
comparatively modern Christian creeds. 

In the Servian traditions exist three classes 


minously about their forms, now veiling, now 
revealing, their superb loveliness. To picture 
to a listener the height of feminine grace and 
an ideal of womanly beauty, the Servian poet 
to this day will say ‘like unto a vila!’ 

The vilas are further described as the fortu- 
nate possessors of golden wings, which they 
can remove and replace at pleasure: on these 
they can glide rapidly through the thickest 
woods, or ascend with equal facility above the 
highest clouds. Their chosen haunts are on the 
banks of clear streams which ‘go on for ever’ 
rushing or rippling through the shadowy glades 
of the mountain forests, by the side of the 
coolest fountains, and on the shores of the 
loveliest lakes. 


class, the Straovila, whose favourite foods were | weaving with merry chorus-songs the mystic 
young men’s eyes and maidens’ cheeks, is a, circles of the Polo dance; or bathing in the 
reminiscence of far-away ages, when the original , shadowy nooks of lake or river; but whether 
ancestors of the nation were yet roaming the | bathing, dancing, singing, loungingly enjoying 
wilds of Northern Asia, or sojourning on the the perfumes of flowers, or feeding upon their 
slopes of the Himalayas. You hear of the favourite food, ‘the forever plant, each group of 
Straovila only in the village songs of the most vilas is always under the strict surveillance of 
secluded districts; and the legends relative to | a chieftainess, called the ‘Starishnitza.’ 


of supernatural beings of a fairy nature. One | On fine moonlit nights they may be seen 
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In resting intervals between the dances, each 
vila relates what she has seen, heard, or done 
during the day; and the mortal is fortunate 
indeed who can listen to these reports un- 
observed and undiscovered. The country songs 
and stories abound in instances of such good 
luck. One shepherd became a king’s son-in- 
law, because he chanced to overhear the vilas 
talking of the mysterious illness of the mon- 
arch’s daughter, and the only mode of restoring 
the Princess to health. A herdsman obtained 
an immense treasure, having heard a vila tell 
of its hiding-place to her sister-fairies. A 
weak, blinded boy was banished by a wicked 
stepmother toa dark forest, that the wild beasts 
might, by devouring him, lessen her family 
cares. The poor wanderer lay down to rest in 
a thicket near a meeting-place of the vilas, 
and listened eagerly as they praised the miracu- 
lous merits of the spring by which they sat, 
one of these merits being the infallible power 
of its water for restoring sight to the blind; 
and they told one another of the blind daughter 
of a powerful Sultan, to whom a few drops 


from this fountain would be worth a nation’s | 


ransom, When the vilas had flown away, the 


lad groped his way to the spring, bathed his | 
blind eyes in the healing waters, and immedi- | 
ately regained his sight. Then he carried some | 


of the remedy to the blind Princess, who also 
was made whole thereby, and eventually married 
her benefactor. 

Of course, there is an addendum to this 
legend of the blind boy. The cruel stepmother, 
begrudging the good luck of her hated stepson, 
sent her own most beloved boy to listen in 


the forest ; but the vilas surprised their second 
auditor, deprived him entirely of his eyes, and 
left him helpless to become the prey of the 
wolves, 

The vilas, however, rarely injure any of the 
human race, unless they are irritated or insulted. 
They frequently form friendly or loving alli- 


ances with mortal men and women; and are 
always anxiously interested in the nation’s pros- 
perity or adversity. In  contradistinction to 


the ugly and vicious Veshnilze, the kind and | 
beautiful vilas are considered in all Servian | 


lands as the ‘good angels’ of the Slavonian 
peoples. 

But, unhappily, the vilas, although generally 
so kind and sympathetic, are excessively suscep- 
tible; and when irritated, set few limits to 
their resentment and revenge. If a bride has 
forgotten to throw a wreath of flowers into the 
stream, or spring, nearest to her new home, she 
can rely upon the vilas avenging her neglect of 
them by some malicious ‘accident.’ Her hus- 
band’s cows will yield no milk, and his sheep 
bear no lambs; and she herself will remain 
childless, until she has paid some penalty, the 
nature or extent of the penance being usually 
indicated to her in a dream. 

Should an audacious youth approach too near 
their bathing or dancing frolics, he is punished 
by the loss of sight, and made to run wildly 
about the villages, raving incoherently of the 
beauties he unluckily discerned. If some gal- 
lant chief, riding solitary through a forest, 
incautiously breaks out with snatches of heroic 
song, the vilas, whether disturbed by or envious 


of his vocal powers, will deprive him of his 
eyes as a punishment for presuming to awaken 
the echoes of their peculiar domain ; sometimes 
a _ knight particularly presumptuous is found 
with a golden vila arrow through his heart. 
The ballads of the Balkan people 
abound in varied incidents of vila retribution 
for human neglect or audacity. 

The warrior who captures the golden wings 
of a vila can do with her whatever he will. 
Some heroes thus gained vilas as wives; the 
offspring of such unions being veritable ‘giants 
in the earth,’ resembling the issue of those 
‘sons of God’ whom the Hebrew historian tells 
us ‘saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair” But in Balkan ballads and folklore such 
marriages of men with vilas are rare; and even 
more rarely did they escape some tragical ter- 
mination. 

Far more fortunate are the knights who can 
secure and are content to have vilas for their 
‘half-sisters,’ and do not seek them as spouses. 
These fairy posestrinie are never absent when- 
ever their ‘half-brothers’ need assistance. Their 
help does not extend to aid in actual combats, 
but rather limits itself to suggestions of the 
best course for their warrior-wards to pursue, 
When the Slavonian Prince Marko—who much 
resembled the Celtic King Arthur—was over- 
thrown in a personal struggle with the rebel 
Moor, ‘Moussa, the Challenger, and, from 
beneath the furious antagonist, called "pon his 
vila half-sister to succour him, she first rebuk- 
ingly replied that Marko had overlooked her 
counsel never to fight on a Sunday; then she 
reminded him that he had on his person some 
concealed knives, With these weapons Marko 
killed the Moor; but as he gazed upon the 
dead body, shed tears, because he had ‘slain a 
greater hero than himself.’ 

The vilas pass much of their leisure in 
‘golden’ or ‘crystal’ castles in the clouds. 
They are, however, very constant in their predi- 
lections for the places selected for their dancing 
re-unions. No others are permitted to occupy 
such spots. Should any tired traveller unluckily 
rest upon a vila ground, he will probably pro- 
ceed to the next village lame or insane. 

In many districts, the rustics even nowadays 
attribute some diseases, especially apoplexy, to 
the sufferer having disturbed a  % dancing- 
party. 

Many songs survive relating the troubles of 
Yanko of Transylvania—the famous Hungarian 
hero Hunyady—with vilas, on account of his 
army having encamped in one of their choicest 
haunts. One ballad describes a vila as calling 
down from the clouds: ‘May God _ kill thee, 
Yanko! Why pitchest thou thy silken tents 
on our dancing sward? Remove them instantly, 
or thou wilt rue this day. I will annihilate 
thy force; poisoning the grass for thy horses, 
and sending sickness amongst thy soldiers, 
Before midnight, the Turks shall capture thee, 
and amidst every torture the Mussulman demons 
can contrive, thou shalt yield up thy soul!’ 

Yanko, relying on his own good sword, in 
his falcons and hunting-dogs, and above all, in 
his ‘six-winged diver,’ defied the vila and dis- 
regarded her threats. The next moment the 
vila descended to the earth, and thrice running 
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TIGERS. 


around the encampment, discharged on the army | unprocurable, the native inhabitants fashion a 
a multitude of arrows, so that men and horses | sort of spring-bow of stout cane, which they 


fell dead by thousands. Yanko chased the vila ; 
and when she flew upwards, 
‘gray’ falcons, When she hid in the forest, 
his hounds gave her no rest; and when she 


sought shelter in the depths of the lake, his | 


six-winged diver brought her to shore! So 
Yanko caught the vila, who became his ‘sister- 
in-God ;’ and restored his soldiers and their 
steeds to life and strength. 

Naturally, the peasantry cherishing these tra- 
ditions anxiously avoid anything annoying to 


the vilas. They have signs by which to recog-— closely concealed under grass and leaves. 
fey say the whirlwind pressure on this releases the string of the bow, 


nise the vila haunts. T 
likes to visit vila grounds; and that certain 
plants grow most luxuriantly there, particularly 
a mushroom called ‘Viloonyacha’ (or ‘fairy 
mushroom’). Many plants bear such popular 
names as Vila’s flower, Vila’s hair, Vila’s onion. 
One beautiful butterfly is known as Vila’s 
little horse. Most of the springs famous for 
cool or curative waters are styled Vila foun- 
tains. There are hundreds of these Vila wells 
in Servia; and one in their capital city, Bel- 
grade, which really deserves its poetical appella- 
tion. 

Abundant references in the popular poetry of 
the Balkan nations prove that the vilas were 
believed to take quite as active and lively 
interest in the fate of Servian heroes as ever 
did the goddesses of the Iliad in that of 
Grecian warriors. But although there are vari- 
ous points of resemblance between the Greek 
goddess and the Servian vila, there are more 
distinctive traits to prove that the vila is no 
copy or reproduction of the classical goddess ; 
on the contrary, that she is an original creation 
of the Slavonian mythology. 


TIGERS: 
HOW THEY ARE HUNTED AND KILLED. 


To the average English mind, there present 
themselves but two methods of pursuing and 
slaying the striped monarch of the Eastern 
jungles—namely, the ordinary battue by ele- 
phants, on the most doughty and_best-trained 
of which the sportsmen mount, and ensconce 
themselves in the traditional ‘howdah, whence, 
with comparative ease and security, they mark 
out and shoot down their game; and the 
infinitely more perilous and exciting plan of 
tracking the cunning and ferocious animal on 
foot to his lair, and facing him in open 
combat. The former is the most usually 
indulged in, even ladies taking part in the 
chase ; the latter is only adopted by men who 
can thoroughly depend upon their nerves and 
accuracy of aim, and is often productive of 
those fatal accidents which strike us with horror 
on their occurrence. But there are many other 
and varied practices adopted to take or anni- 
hilate this destructive quadruped, which may 
be unknown to our readers, and which, there- 
fore, we shall proceed to describe. 

In districts where firearms are unknown or 


sent after her his | 


| 


set up in some path which the tiger is known 
tv follow when going to a river or pool to 
quench his thirst. To this they adjust an 
arrow, the point of which has been well smeared 
with a virulent and powerful poison, in the 
compounding of which they are very skilful. 
The animal, on his peregrination to water, 
comes in contact with a cord attached to this 
weapon and stretched across the track, being 
The 


the missile springs forward, and in most cases 
attains its aim, entering the breast of the tiger, 
who breaks away with loud roars into the 
depths of the jungle. The natives, apprised 
by his fury of their success, follow up cautiously, 
and in a few hours come across their prey, 
which has succumbed to the deadly injection. 

Sometimes a somewhat similar device is 
brought into play, which is also utilised by 
the natives of Africa to secure hippopotami. A 
heavy block of wood, to which is firmly lashed 
a short, stout, sharply-barbed spear, is suspended 
over the path, and in this case, likewise, a thin 
cord is stretched across the track. As before, 
on the latter being pressed by the tiger, the 
trap is sprung; the heavy block descends with 
terrific force on the back of the devoted animal, 
plunging the keen spear deep into its vitals, 
whence the broad barb prevents its extraction ; 
and the tiger, if not almost instantaneously slain, 
dashes away into the jungle, every movement 
enlarging the wound, and causing the deadly 
weapon to penetrate deeper and deeper, until, 
worn out with loss of blood, he sinks dying to 
the ground. 

In some cases, a tiger who has earned the 
invidious title of ‘man-eater’ will frequent a 
village and its environs, even venturing at 
night to steal silently among the huts and carry 
off a victim from the very midst of his fellows, 
hooking the wretched individual out of his 
fancied security as one would extract a_peri- 
winkle from its shell with a pin. Driven to 
desperation, the people will hire one or two 
men who are known to be professional shekarries 
and good shots, not hesitating to send hundreds 
of miles for them. A platform, commonly 
called a machaun, is then erected amongst the 
branches of some tall tree in the outskirts of 
the village; and on this, seated sometimes alone, 
sometimes in couples, and well shrouded from 
view by the foliage, these men will wait 
patiently hour after hour. Perhaps several 
days may elapse ere they succeed in their 
object ; but sooner or later, the tiger pays the 
forfeit of his life, and the villagers are 
delivered from their ruthless and bloodthirsty 
foe. This plan is often adopted by Europeans, 
who picket a goat or bullock within range of 
their leafy perch, and, on the tiger making his 
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appearance and pouncing on the miserable} In the early days of the present century, and 
victim, shoot him down in ease and security. | sometimes, but rarely, in our own days, the 

The Nairs, on the coast of Malabar, adopt aj hazardous method of netting and spearing the 
far more perilous method. They fix upon a 
portially cleared spot in the see ged which the hands would be needful for those who partici- 
tiger is known to frequent, and in the centre 


hereof ti ick At ient di pated therein. The animal is first ‘ringed’— 
thereof they picket a goat. convenient Cls- | tracked down to a portion of the jungle which 


tances from this alluring bait, in a circle,|can be easily surrounded by the number of 
several pits are dug just wide enough to admit | men present and the extent of nets available; 
the body of a man, and from eight to ten feet | and these latter are erected round the spot, 
in depth. On either side of the interior, strong | being firmly upheld by stout and long bamboos 
woolen plugs are inserted, to serve as steps, | driven into the ground. When all is prepared, 
and on these the bare-footed Nairs balance | rockets, squibs, and crackers are flung into the 
themselves while on the lookout, with their | covert in quantities, and a hideous noise is set 
eyes just above the level of the ground. Each|up with hallooing, beating of tom-toms, and 
is armed with a bow and arrows and a short, | firing of blank cartridges. The tiger, frightened | 
sharp, stabbing spear. Ere long the tiger, | or infuriated, as the case may be, rushes out of 
attracted by the cries of the goat, makes his| the jungle to find his way barred by the appa- 
appearance: there is a bound, a roar, and aj rently flimsy nets. He hurls himself in wrath 
shriek from the terrified victim; and almost | at the impediment, and is met with repeated 
simultaneously a dozen arrows are quivering in | thrusts of spears from the hunters outside. 
the body of the astounded aggressor. If not | Again and again he dashes vainly at the barrier, 
killed by the first discharge, he glares around | only to meet the ey of the weapons of his 
furiously, to discover whence the missiles had | relentless foes, until at last a thrust more deftly 
come, and, catching sight of a dark woolly poll | delivered than the others pierces his vitals, and 
projecting out of the ground, he rushes to the he reels to earth dead or dying. Sometimes 
spot. But his irritating antagonist is securely | the nets would be hung so as to give way at 
crouched at the bottom of his hole, and, whilst | the impetuous rush of the angry brute, who 
the infuriated beast makes frenzied attempts to | would then fall to the ground enveloped in the 
claw him out, not only does the Nair deal him | yielding but tenacious folds of the clinging 
vicious prods with his spear, but his comrades | mesh; and, ere he could extricate himself, a 
ply their bows and arrows with redoubled zeal, | dozen spears would transfix him and render 
and ultimately the tiger yields up his life,| him powerless for harm. Naturally, many fatal 
being stuck as full of arrows as a pincushion | accidents occurred at this dangerous sport; but 
of pins. Of course, fatal accidents will some-|at the time when it was in vogue, human life 
times occur, as when, for instance, the tiger is | was held in scant regard by the native princes 
too quick for the Nair, and is upon him ere|of the country; so long as no harm accrued 
the latter can slip down into safety. to themselves, they were careless how many 
The Chinese still practise a device of a box- | lives were sacrificed to enable them to indulge 
trap and looking-glass, which is said to bein their perilous pastime. 
found in ancient sculpture; and any of our| It would seem almost ludicrous to talk of 
readers who may have noticed the curiosity of | taking a tiger with birdlime, but it is a fact 
a cat, dog, or monkey when it espies its image | that it is so captured in some districts of India 
in a mirror, can well conceive that the larger |—in Oude, principally. When the track of a 
animal, animated by the same feeling, would | tiger is ascertained, the nts collect a large 
evince the same inquisitiveness, and, while in- | quantity of the berries of a certain bush which 
dulging its thirst for knowledge, walk heedlessly | is common enough in the jungles, and with the 
into the trap. properties of which they are thoroughly con- 
The Persians are said to proceed after the | versant. From these, by a somewhat similar 
following manner. A large, spherical, strongly | process to that which is adopted in the manu- 
interwoven bamboo cage, with intervals of a facture of birdlime in England, they compound 
few inches between the bars, is erected in some ‘i thick and adhesive mixture. Then, gathering 
spot adjacent to the haunts of the tiger. This|a number of large, broad leaves, they smear 
is firmly and securely picketed to the ground. | these with the sticky substance, and strew them 
Inside this cage, a man, provided with several’ plentifully, doctored side uppermost, along the 
short and powerful stabbing spears, or a keen track which the tiger frequents, or in some | 
und pointed sword, takes post at night with a gloomy spot whither he retires to pass the heat 
dog or a goat as his companion, wraps himself | of the day. ‘Stripes’ comes leisurely strolling | 
in his blanket, and calmly goes to sleep. Pres- along, making his way down to a well-known | 
ently, the tiger makes his appearance—of | pool to quench his thirst, and sets his paw on 
which the man is made aware c his four-|one of the limed leaves. Not liking the con- 
footed companion—and, after vainly snuffing tact, he shakes his foot violently; but the 
and prowling round the cage to find an annoying article will not come off: nay, instead 
entrance, rews himself up against the erec- of this, in moving about, he steps upon others, 
tion. The man instantly takes advantage of the | which also adhere where they once touch. 
brute’s unprotected position, and either stabs | Then, as our readers may have noticed in a 
him resolutely with his spear, or rips up| cat when engaged in washing her face, he rubs 
his stomach with his hunting-sword, cither , his paws over his face and jaws, to get rid of 
of which attacks results in almost immediate the adhesive leaves; but he only succeeds in 
death, | transferring them to his hairy countenance and 
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plastering over his nose and eyes. Now his ' heart beating quickly, but his courage unabated, 
temper, which is always very loosely hung, | and nerves strung to their utmost tension, it 
begins to desert him. He rolls himself hither | was approaching dusk, and objects were not 
and thither, making frantic dashes at his face | very sicheke discernible. But his ears were on 
and eyes with his paws, but only manages tothe stretch for the faintest sound, and all at 
cover them thicker and thicker with the annoy- | once he imagined he heard a deep purring close 
ing things, and eventually to quite blind him- | at hand. He halted immediately, and stepped 
self. In this condition he stumbles and falls back a couple of paces to obtain a clear view. 
about, picking up more and more leaves, until | As he did so, the tiger rose into the air from 
he resembles a man who has been tarred and his ambush with an agile bound, and alighted 
feathered, And now his rage finds vent in, on the very spot the wary Old Shekarry had 
dreadful roarings and fearful howlings, as he ,; abandoned. While he was yet in the air, the 


reels and falls helplessly and aimlessly in all 
directions ; and the natives, hearing and under- 
standing the uproar, hasten to the spot, and 
put a speedy end to his misery. 

In conclusion, we would cite one instance 
only of a well-known and absolutely authentic 
case where a tiger was literally challenged and 
slain by a man on foot in a manner which 


| deadly rifle poured forth its contents; as he 


fell to the earth, the second barrel administered 


\ final quietus; and there, in the gathering 


gloom, the triumphant sportsman stood proud! 
, contemplating his dying enemy, glowing with 
honest enthusiasm at the result of his gallant 
challenge. 

To depict the joy of the natives at the death 


seems at first sight fool-hardy and reckless to of their foe lies not within the limits of this 
a degree, The hero of the event was a sports- sketch: we have only mentioned the incident 
man, recognised in India under the title of as an example of what he must be prepared to 
‘the Old Shekarry,’ and the victor in scores of face who would beard the tiger alone and on 
desperate engagements with the cunning and _ foot in his native wilds, 
ferocious denizens of the jungle. What we are 
about to relate occurred more than a generation 
ago. A certain district in India was haunted 
by a man-eating tiger, who, from many escapes 
and much hunting, had developed an excessive 
amount of which, did not | 
i ing an absolute terror 
people who | attached to an energetic development of this 
dwelt in the district. In those days, as now, special means of transport. The topic is one 
letters for outlying places beyond reach of the , of far-reaching importance, and it is not too 
regular mail were carried by post-runners, aud much to say that every one is more or less 
these, besides their official badge, carried a directly interested in due provision being made 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


| THe year which is now drawing towards its 
close has witnessed considerable interest in the 
subject of Light Railways, and the possibilities 


short stick with a number of rings or bells for the transit of every class of agricultural 


strung upon it. By jingling these as they ran, produce and merchandise, either in its distribu- 
they gave notice of their advent. By experience, | tion to the consumer; or in its collection at 
the man-eater had learnt to associate the sound | the great markets of the world. The subject 
with a man, and had taken advantage of his has of late attracted the attention of engineers 
experience. henceforth he waged unrelenting and railway managers, whilst a free ventilation 
war against the unfortunate postmen. To-day, | of the question has taken place among railway 
one would be taken here; to-morrow, another shareholders at their recent meetings. Under 
at a place fifty miles distant. A perfect panic such circumstances, a brief résumé of the past 
seized upon the unfortunate runners, who could | and future of light railways may afford matter 
not, by threats or promises, be induced to carry ‘for some succinct remarks to be laid before 
letters across the district infested by this blood- | our readers. 
thirsty brute. At last, the news of this dilemma] The raison détre of a light railway is the 
reached the ears of the Old Shekarry, to whom it | provision of means of transport through sparsely 
oo an adventure such as his soul loved.) populated and pvor districts at the lowest pos- 
e promptly repaired to the district. But, as | sible cost both as regards initial outlay and 
if the cunning animal had become aware of the | working expenses. Many agricultural parts and 
antagonist against whom it was to be pitted, | fishing villages remain entirely unprovided with 
it disappeared ; and, search as he might, the | means of getting their produce to market, the 
disappointed sportsman could find no traces} heavy expenses incurred in building a line of 
of the man-eater. Suddenly an idea flashed | railway of customary gauge precluding all pos- 
into his mind: the tiger was said to be partial | sibility of an adequate return for the capital 
to post-runners, whose coming he recognised by | outlay necessary, and thus obviously debarring 
the tinkling of their ‘jingles:’ he would him- | the district from all hope of developing its 


self assume the réle, and, carrying the stick 
which attracted the brute, ring a challenge to 
the cunning animal No sooner thought of 
than adopted. Towards the cool of evening he 
sullied forth on a line of route where the last 
victim had disappeared, armed with his trusty 
en, and keen, double-edged hunting- 
nife. 

As he approached the fatal a a slight 
rocky incline, sparsely covered with bushes, his 


trade. In such instances—and their number is 
legion--the construction of a light railway 
whose cost both in formation and maintenance 
would not exceed the resources of the district 
, served, and would be sufficiently low to induce 
capitalists to embark money in the assurance 
| of a fair return of interest, could not fail to 
| be at once a boon and a great stimulus to 
| local enterprise. The heavy expenses entailed 


jin securing an Act of Parliament for the con- 
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struction of a railway often retard promoters | 


from proceeding with their schemes, where 
serious opposition is threatened; but it cannot 
be too widely known that where public opinion 
is unanimous in desiring a line, the Board of 
Trade, by powers conferred on it by an Act 
in 1874, may authorise a line, thereby 
dispensing altogether with the costly process of 
securing a special Act of Parliament. 
So far, the formation of light railways can 
be undertaken without incurring much expense 


beyond that of the survey and estimates ; but, | 


unhappily, at the present moment the strin- 
gency of the Board of Trade requirements in 
the matter of signalling appliances, interlocking 
stations, and other costly apparatus, impose a 
burden on the slender purses of these diminu- 
tive lines, which makes a very formidable 
drain on resources which need the most judi- 
cious husbanding. Public opinion is, however, 
being roused on the subject, and there is every 
possibility that legislation at no distant date 
will cease to require from light railways run- 
ning at slow speeds through unfrequented 
tracts of country, all the intricate and expen- 
sive gear, rightly enough deemed essential for 
the safe working of a first-class main trunk 
line carrying frequent and express passenger 
traffic. Should this much-needed legislative 
relief be given, there is every reason to ho 
for much activity in the construction of light 
railways, and corresponding benefit to the main 
lines to which they will serve as feeders, and 
to the public generally, who will derive advan- 
tage by being in communication with sources of 
supply hitherto closed. 

Already light railways have made their mark 


in the history of engineering enterprise, and no 


one who has visited Ireland can fail to be 
struck with the facilities the recently constructed 
lines afford for the transport of fish and farm 
stuff from remote and isolated parts. (See 
‘Government Light Railways in Ireland’ in 
Chambers's Journal, Oct. 10, 1891.) The re- 
cently opened light line to Lee on the Solent, 
in the south of England, has afforded means 
of access at low cost to a rising watering-place, 
aud has fully justified the expectations of its 
engineer, Mr P. W. Meik. 

On the Continent, our neighbours have not 
been slow to avail themselves of the advantages 
inherent to the adoption of this mode of 
transit ; in Wiirtemberg, lines having the metre 
gauge, and in Saxony others having a gauge 
of two feet six inches, are in successful opera- 
tion, in connection with the main trunk systems 
of the customary or four feet eight and a half 
inches gauge. The difficulty in the break of 
gauge—namely, in transferring the rolling stock 
from the main to the light lines—has been suc- 
cessfully coped with by the employment of a 
‘transporter’ or pair of small trucks travelling 
on the lesser gauge, each of which carries an 
axle of the main-line wagon, when it is desired 
to convey the latter over the narrow-gauge rails. 
The transporter is found to work very advan- 
tageously ; and reports recently made by a body 
of French Government engineers on its employ- 
ment are entirely satisfactory. 

As will readily be seen, the use of the trans- 
porter system permits the adoption of a narrow 


and cheap gauge on the light line without en. 
tailing the heavy and often fatal expense of 
_ transshipment, with all its many attendant dis- 
advantages of damage, loss of time, &c., on the 
consignment reaching the main line. 

M. G. Foris has recently described a light 
railway built between Pithiviers and Toury, in 

France, with a two-feet gauge, to encourage the 
beetroot and sugar industries of the districts tra- 
versed—a line which may be taken as typical 
| of similar undertakings constructed with similar 
objects on the Continent. Without entering on 
the minutie of the line as dwelt upon by M. 
G. Foris, we may state that the construction is 
on lines of strict economy, the cost per mile 
being only £1223, and the equipment only 
£328 per mile. The results already obtained in 
working are considered very encouraging. 

It is unnecessary to give further instances of 
the successful construction and operation of light 
lines, built at very low cost, and worked in an 
equally inexpensive yet satisfactory manner. 
Enough has been said to demonstrate how 
large a field is open in this country for their 
development, and to indicate that the great | 
,extension of light railways cannot fail to be 
a marked feature of the near future. 


THE ‘NEW WOMAN, 


Sue does not ‘languish in her bower, 
Or squander all the golden day 
In fashioning a gaudy flower 
Upon a worsted spray; 
Nor is she quite content to wait 
Behind her ‘rose-wreathed lattice-pane, 
Until beside her father’s gate 
The gallant Prince draws rein.’ 


The brave ‘New Woman’ scorns to sigh, 
And count it ‘such a grievous thing’ 
That year on year should hurry by 
And no gay suitor bring : 
In labour’s ranks she takes her place, 
With skilful hands and cultured mind; 
Not always foremost in the race, 
But never far behind. 


And not less lightly fall her feet 
Because they tread the busy ways; 
She is no whit less fair and sweet 
Than maids of olden days, 
Who, gowned in samite or brocade, 
Looked charming in their dainty guise, 
But dwelt like violets in the shade, 
With shy, half-opened eyes. 


Of life she takes a clearer view, 
And through the press serenely moves, 
Unfettered, free; with judgment true 
Avoiding narrow grooves. 
She reasons, and she understands ; 
And sometimes ’tis her joy and crown 
To lift with strong yet tender hands 
The burdens men lay down. 
E. Marweson. 
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